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Messages from the LSA President & Quarterly Editor 
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From the President: 
Greetings One and All! 

I open with an apology for my last greeting, which was to 
“Lute Lovers.” That was a holdover from the last time I was Presi- 
dent, back in the mid-80s when probably all of us were lute players 
primarily, plus two or three baroque guitarists. Now the LSA is 
home to all kinds of early plucked instruments and it’s a testimony 
to the open-armed, open-hearted, curiousity-filled nature of the 
members of this community that we have seen ourselves in this 
expansive way. As it should be! 

This is an update to the previous column—all good news. 
While you were all pursuing your plucked instrument passion, we 
in leadership positions have made a few changes: 


1. Scholarships Awarded 

We formed a Scholarship Committee, which succeeded 
in awarding scholarships for two lute players wanting to attend 
the Amherst Early Music/LSA workshop in July. We hope the two 
recipients will write up what the week was like for them, what they 
did, and what the experience meant to them. Thank you to all who 
donated to one of the scholarship funds! Remember, everyone, 
you don’t have to wait for an invitation to donate for this worthy 
cause. 

2. Rental Lutes in Canada 

I have had really helpful conversations with Wilma van 
Berkel and Sylvain Bergeron in Canada to see how we can move 
forward with setting up a Lute Rental Program there. Sylvain 
pointed me in the direction of James Louder in Montreal, an or- 
gan builder with a side passion for lute. He will be the point person 
in these initial stages. Right now, there are lutes to rent if one is at- 
tending McGill University; Western University in London, Ontar- 
16; or if one is participating in programs offered by Tafelmusik in 
Toronto. What we need now are donations of lutes. We can try to 
siphon off a few instruments from the US collection, but it would 
be much simpler and less expensive to build the collection from 
inside Canada. SO — 

If you have a lute in good condition that you are not play- 
ing, and are feeling guilty about it being orphaned in your closet, 
or you are struck by an uncontrollable urge to commit an act of 
great generosity, contact James Louder (if the lute is in Canada) 
or Fiona Thistle (if the lute is in the U.S.) about donating it to 
the Lute Rental Program. Canadian lutes would be available only 
in Canada, and they would be placed in the hands of one of three 
shipper/caretakers who have already agreed to help by providing 
care of donated instruments, shipping, and receiving as the need 
arises. 

3. And speaking of the Lute Rental Program 

We are in the middle of a significant transition, neces- 
sitated by the success of the program itself. Michael Grant did 
such a phenomenal job putting the program on its feet, building it 
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to a self-sustaining level, that it is now not only a gateway for up 
to 50 renters at a time, it contributes significantly to the cash flow 
of the Society. Flip side? (every coin has two sides). It has become 
too big for just one person to manage. The new Director, Tony 
Costanzo, had to put up his surrender flag for both unforeseeable 
circumstances in his life, and because of the amount of work re- 
quired of one person. I am grateful to him for being willing to step 
up when he did, for running it for as long as he did, and for his 
suggestions on how it could run more smoothly. 

I am also grateful to Fiona Thistle who, after some 
thought, has stepped in to be essentially the “Front Desk” for the 
program. She keeps the records and is the first contact when some- 
one wants to rent an instrument. We are in the process of building 
a team of shipper/caretakers, and so far have placed three quarters 
of our collection in the hands of ten willing experienced instru- 
ment owners all over the country. I am deeply grateful to Board 
Member Joe Harris for all the assistance he has provided in this 
reorganization. 

4. The Facsimile Collection 

We are taking steps to make the Facsimile Collection 
more visible and more user friendly on the LSA website, includ- 
ing tending to the broken links. I am grateful for John Griffiths 
for guidance, and Joe Harris for his expertise and research as we 
figure this out. And I am grateful to member Matthew Royal for 
answering the call we put out in the last issue for someone who can 
help us with the broken links aspect of this project. 

5. Bloomington Early Music Festival 

And last but not least, thank you to Board Member Brae- 
don Hofmann, who organized a great presence for the LSA at the 
Bloomington Early Music Festival, complete with a recital given 
by Nigel North (Thank you, Nigel!); a masterclass (Thank you 
again, Nigel!) that included a ten-year-old playing movements 
from a de Visée suite; and a meeting of the newly formed Midwest 
LSA Chapter. Congratulations, Braedon!! 

No moss growing under our feet! 

"Til next time... 
Cathy Liddell 


From the Quarterly Associates Editor: 
Dear players, 

It is an honor to have another helpful issue to offer. I 
would have said passionate pluckers but I just looked over our 
first article and it seems strummers need including! I’m thoroughly 
enjoying the rasguedo lessons on my renaissance guitar. It's the 
synthesis I need to make all those uke videos on YouTube play- 
able. Or am I looking at this all wrong? 


(continued on page 6) 


The Rasgueado Technique, Part 2: Tresillo 
By Pablo Zapico 


The tresillo is a ternary rasgueado pattern—it has three 
strokes. Since it is played with only two fingers, one will need 
to flick twice, once in each direction. Remember that all rasguea- 
dos (except those with fixed positions) are always played within 
the two possible movements of rotation of the forearm, regardless 
of the fingering or the number of strokes. Otherwise, the pattern 
cannot be cyclical. Thus, the final movement of any pattern must 
always prepare for the starting position. As in the base rasgueado 
(see Part 1 of this series of articles in LSA Quarterly, No. 53, Nos. 
2 and 3), the best fingering for the tresillo is the middle finger and 
thumb or index finger and thumb because they are the strongest 
and oppose each other. I have also seen it done with the middle 
and ring finger held next to each other, like a block, opposite the 
thumb. In fact most rasgueado patterns allow different fingerings. 
Do not stop experimenting for yourself with variants and observe 
which gives you better results, paying attention to your hand and 
instrument. My favorite is the middle finger, which I propose as a 
starting point. Let’s see how to do it: 

The first movement will 
be with the middle finger strum- 
ming downward, toward the highest- 
pitched string of the guitar. It is very 
important to keep in mind that this 
stroke is not accompanied by any ro- 
tation of the forearm and, therefore, 
the hand remains in one place. You 
will only flick with the force of a 
rapid flexion extension of the finger 


from the knuckle. It being the first stroke, make sure not to omit 
its accent. The next two strokes are made with the thumb, taking 
advantage in both cases of the rotation of the forearm. You will 
notice why—you almost do not have to move your finger. Strum 
first downward with the thumb (the pronation motion). Initially, 
you may find the stroke in the opposite direction to the nail dif- 
ficult, but, if you position the tip of the finger properly, you will 
soon be able to control the quality and brightness of the sound. 
Remember that the movement should be like a pendulum so you 
will not strike all the strings. For the third and final stroke return 
to the initial position by flicking the strings with the same finger 
upwards, now using the opposite rotation of the forearm (supina- 
tion). So this stroke is performed in the same way as the second of 
our base rasgueado. 

To start you off practicing the tresillo rasgueado, you will 
need to practice the three strokes firmly and slowly. Always use 
a metronome; even if your tempo is slow, the movements should 
be fast and precise. Otherwise, the rasgueado will not sound right. 
It helps to imagine that your fingers are the type bars found in an 
old typewriter—they always strike the paper strongly on the roller, 
regardless of the speed with which you move from one key to an- 
other. As you build up speed, remember that the swing of the arm 
is no longer a regular movement as in the base rasgueado. In the 
tresillo, the hand faces upward for two strokes and downward for 
one. Nevertheless, you will not find it difficult to develop a kinetic 
and constant bounce that maintains rhythmic stability. Do not for- 
get to keep your arm relaxed, especially as you increase your speed 
and prolong your practice. 


Initial position 


First movement 
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Although this is a rasgueado with a regular ternary subdivision, it can also be used in irregular rhythms. Experiment in the fol- 
lowing exercises with the three rhythmic possibilities for a long stroke and two brief ones. Resorting here to the base rasgueado would 
certainly be easier, but in these cases practicing with the tresillo gives better control and greater digital independence. In addition, you 
will hear that each rasgueado pattern provides its own color for the same rhythmic variation because of its fingering and the direction of 
the strum. 
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Finally, with the previous steps mastered, explore including the tremolo effect. This is an indefinite loop of strokes for which 
we will repeatedly use tresillo fingering. Start slowly and gradually accelerate. Your initial movements will be more marked, including 
good revolution motions (for strength) and good forearm rotation (for speed). As the tremolo gets faster and faster, these motions become 
smaller and smaller, and you will gradually abandon the first in favor of the second. When you can no longer accelerate, stop on the first 
stroke of the tresillo, that is with a middle finger downstroke. The different lengths of the tremolo will force you to accelerate more or less 
quickly, but always aim for uniform and continuous acceleration. Also practice it in reverse (decelerating), in a mirror, without agogic 
accents, with different length tremolos, and in all variations that come to mind. 
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You can extend the study of this rasgueado by putting it to the test in tarantelas, canarios, sesquiálteras, saltarelli, or gigas and 
combining it with the base rasgueado to spontaneously create ternary rhythms in binary bars. 

My last piece of advice to you for adding the tresillo to your rasgueado technique is daily practice for an extended period of 
time. Only then will you be able to play it naturally and securely at the appropriate moments. 


(continued from page 3) 


I’m especially happy to include the conversation between 
Ronn MacFarlane and Nancy Carlin. Everyone knows Ronn but 
the Game of Marketing is necessarily one that exists behind the 
scenes. Here Nancy Carlin brings her decades of experience to the 
table as she and Ronn discuss the business behind the strings. It 
is like ducks: They’re pretty but they don’t move through the wa- 
ter by magic. It’s constant work, organized records and network- 
ing, and strategy. If you have any plans to play either just outside 
your safe place or are contemplating the Long Game of Marketing 
Yourself this is necessary reading. 

Nancy and I recently recently had the pleasure of seeing 
Peter Halifax’s group Antic Faces (w/ the excellent John Len- 
ti launching lute licks) perform his broken consort arrangement 
of the old chestnut “Phillip’s (Arthur’s) Dump” among the other 


N 
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long-established lessons. Here, he “shows his work” and we’re 
proud to offer him his passing grade. 

Doug Hensley questions to several multiple lute owners 
will be helpful. Like a few of us ,I own plenty of sizes (although 
not so much variety in courses) and visualizing where ‘h’ is each 
time is such a good spatial excercise. 

Our Digital Supplement includes the balance of the parts 
for Broken Consort arrangement of “Dompe Philli," more music 
by S. L. Weiss and the earliest collection of Napolitane as arranged 
by Julio Abondante—the original solos, voice-and-lute editions, 
and simplified arrangements to better get the flow under your fin- 
gers for everyone. 

Here's to happy plucking and resplendent rasquedos! 

Sean Smith 
LSA Quarterly Assistant Editor 


A 
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Hopkinson Smith 


will retire June, 2020 from his position as lute professor at the Schola Basiliensis, Basel Switzerland. 
The Schola is looking for his replacement and the closing date for applications is September 12, 2019 


More information: https://apply.refline.ch/655298/2223/pub/1/index.html 


Contact: Thomas Drescher _leitung.scb.-hsm@fhnw.ch 


N 
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“Arthur’s Dump” from Lute to Nuts 


By Peter Hallifax 


Recently we decided to orchestrate the lovely piece 
known variously as *Dompe philli,” *Arthur's Dump," and “that 
dump in the Marsh Book” for our new Elizabethan consort, Antic 
Faces. 

This is how we did it. The results were gratifying to us 
and to the audience, and some lessons were learned along the way, 
which we will try to share in this note. 

First, we got to know the piece. Since we’re mostly viol 
players, that meant arranging it, and the easiest way to do that was 
intabulating it for two viols, one playing the tune and as much of 
the internal parts as possible, the other playing the mesmerizing 
dump accompaniment. The two viol parts (see pages 11-14)—feel 
free to give them to your viol-playing friends [or play them as a 
lute duet—ed.]. The second part (the dump part) works just as well, 
with some modifications, on a keyboard or lute/bandora/orpharion 
(see page 14). For the first viol part, we kept the fingerboard pat- 
terns of the tune mostly intact by transposing the piece into D (for 
the bass viol). Sixths that are played on non-adjacent courses on 
the lute had to be moved to adjacent strings in higher positions 
on the viol. We didn’t end up with a polished version for the viol, 
but found different solutions every time, leaving out some notes 
and revoicing other passages. We have left a lot of “optional” bass 
notes in the version we play from, because we think it is better for 
viol (or lute duet) players to work from the lute version as closely 
as possible, figuring out their own version—the more solutions 
the better. It is therefore a sort of working blueprint, and the solo 
player should feel free to omit as many bass or harmony notes as 
convenient in the interest of making the tune clearer. In any ver- 
sion, it makes a grand viol duo, and two viol players can switch out 
the ground and treble as lute duets do, wherever they want. 

We made no changes to the original in the Marsh Lute 
Book (see pages 8-10). Some editions have added a measure at 
bar 71 to regularize the bass pattern, but we decided we liked the 
“extra” dominant chord. Like the significant variations to the bass 
in measures 31, 32, 33, and 65, it hints at an impending change of 
mood, and provides some spice to the mix besides. 

Now to the ensemble arrangement. Since we play a lot 
of the consort-of-six (aka Morley Consort) pieces, we have abso- 
lutely no problem with doubling lines whenever we wanted. So the 
first thing was to extract the tune, and score it up for violin/treble 
viol. Easy enough. Then we extracted a sort of tenor part, which 
appears sporadically in the piece and could be played on the bass 
viol when it was not playing the ground. Next we just copied the 
(mostly 1-5-1-5-1) bass for the bandora/cittern team, not forget- 
ting the all-important chord variations in the measures mentioned 
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above. We did not write out a flute part, because the original tex- 
ture is mostly in either two or three parts, and we didn’t want to 
add any notes. We could have split the tune between violin and 
flute, or played it all on the flute (and we’d love to hear someone 
else try that) or put the flute on the tenor part. Then we distributed 
parts and let the ensemble decide what to play, or more important, 
what not to play. 

We gave the lutenist John Lenti the original lute solo part 
so he could modify it and lay out as he felt fit. It did not seem right 
to write a Morley/Rosseter/Holmes-style decorated treble for this 
piece, because the tune didn’t lend itself to divisions, but rather to 
selected doubling. In the end the lutenist played more or less all of 
the solo part, which provided a rhythmic drive when the tune was 
covered by the violin. We also began and ended with solo lute, and 
the minor section also began with just lute. 

One of the lessons we learned from playing the consort- 
of-six music is that, while it is possible to treat it all as lute con- 
certo repertoire, making everyone play quietly behind the lute, it 
also works just fine when all the players take turns emerging from 
the miasma of sound from time to time, and vanish back into the 
texture when they have sung their piece (this last bit is crucial). In 
the final version (which, again, is really still a work in progress), 
almost everyone was silent or at least minimally present at differ- 
ent times. On the other hand, everyone had places they felt they 
just had to stand up and be counted. We did leave the lutenist in 
throughout (probably because John Lenti knows the piece better 
than the rest of us) but we could have done either section or the 
whole piece without any lute at all. 

Thus, the parts following this article, or in Digital Supple- 
ment No. 8, are more like “notes you can play if you want” than 
“play these notes.” But do make sure most of the notes are covered 
by someone most of the time. 

We hope you can use these parts to make your own ver- 
sions, for whatever ensemble you have at hand, and that you enjoy 
the piece as much as we did. 


Additional Music in Digital Supplement No. 8 

Score pages 4-12 

Treble part pages 13-15 

Viola part page 16 

Consort bass part (and unfigured bass for cittern/bandora 
or keyboard) page 17 

Bandora part page 18 

Optional measure for bandora page 19 


Dump philli [Arthur’s Dump] Anon. Marsh MS Z.3.2.13 pp. 426/2-428 
Solo Lute 
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This lute solo is also the lute part (complete, but bass error in m. 5) for this arrangement. An additional incomplete and untitled version 
of the piece is found on pages 175-76 of the Marsh Lute Book. 
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Dump philli [Arthur’s Dump] Marsh MS Z.3.2.13 pp. 426/2-428 
Solo Part of Viol Duet Arranged by Peter Hallifax 
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by Douglas Alton Smith 
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Marsh MS Z.3.2.13 pp. 426/2-428 
Arranged by Peter Hallifax 


Dump philli [Arthur’s Dump] 
Bass Part for Viol or Lute Duet 
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Early and Idyllic 


By Neil Stylinski 


Lyle Nordstrom and Paul O’Dette playing Dowland’s “My Lord Chamber- 
lain, His Galliard for two to play on one lute” at a Mountainside Baroque 
concert at Baltimore’s Church of the Nativity in April 2016. 


Mountainside Baroque 
has carved out a niche 
away from urban centers. 


Exquisite things, however rare, seem to collect in obvious 
places. New York, Boston, San Francisco—these grand cities and others 
stand as high ground on the American cultural landscape. With respect to 
early music, such places are bejeweled, as one would expect. But among 
an embarrassment of riches, even lustrous gems must compete for atten- 
tion. 
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Photo by Patricia Nordstrom 


In sharp relief stands Cumberland, a picturesque 
and historic if unassuming, post-industrial city in western 
Maryland just south of the Pennsylvania border with a 
population of around 20,000. Among the residents is the 
brilliant Mountainside Baroque, the only professional ear- 
ly-music performance organization within 100 miles—and 
one of the finest anywhere. 

“Mountainside Baroque was a happy accident,” 
said Lyle Nordstrom, a founding co-director and renowned 
lutenist. Nordstrom and his wife, viola da gamba and wind 
player Pat, had just retired from academic careers that cul- 
minated at the University of North Texas and its highly 
regarded early-music program. Well-traveled in pursuit of 
music, they are, by their own account, not city people. 

Both Midwesterners by birth and sensibil- 
ity, they also are not fond of Texas heat and humidity 
or a lack of seasons. With grandkids in urban Maryland 
—the only Maryland even most Marylanders know, real- 
ly—and the university town of Frostburg nearby, the Nord- 
stroms chose Cumberland as the place to kick back, spend 
more time on hobbies, and enjoy the bike trails. 

“I was biking one day and stopped to talk with an 
acquaintance," said Nordstrom. “This happens quite often 
in Cumberland. When I described my background, he said, 
*Huh, there's a clavichord player coming down the trail 
I'd like you to meet.' I knew only a couple of clavichord 
players in the world." Eric Kitchen of Cumberland would 
soon be the third. *At nearly the same time, I heard from a 
former student, Rebecca Beasley—one of the most evoca- 
tive singers I’ve ever encountered. She and her architect 
husband wanted to visit us and tour Fallingwater and an- 
other Frank Lloyd Wright house in the area. I said, ‘While 
you're here, why don’t we do a concert?’ So it was Re- 
becca, Eric, Pat, and I for this one-off concert. With little 
publicity, 50 people turned out." 

"Immediately afterward, I ran up and said, 
who are you and where did you come from?" said Ryan 
Mullaney, Mountainside Baroque's other founding co- 
director and a Cumberland native. “It was an exciting 
moment for me because I had just dipped my toe into 
period performance practice at Temple University as a 
choral conductor and vocalist and had returned home for a 
position at a Catholic church. It was eye-opening to see an 
event of such high quality in my hometown, of all places." 

Nordstrom and Mullaney quickly found co- 
mon ground and developed a plan for a series to start 
in late 2011 under the Mountainside Baroque banner. 
Critically, Nordstrom could muster colleagues and for- 
mer students at the many fine institutions clustered within 
driving distance of Cumberland. Among those, the Juil- 
liard School, Eastman School of Music, and University of 
Michigan filled the bill. 
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Amply blessed with charisma and the power of persua- 
sion, Mullaney at age 25 was already well connected in the region 
musically and could round up fellow vocalists. Pat could contrib- 
ute musically, as she had since her undergraduate days at Macal- 
ester College in Minnesota, where she and Lyle met as freshmen. 
Playing to her strengths, she would also be the organizer and man- 
age the myriad details. Or would she? 

“I was going to take up weaving,” she said. “But I’ve al- 
ways been swept along by Lyle’s enthusiasm. I love the music and 
felt the community would, too.” 

Mountainside Baroque continues as a collective seven 
years on. 

“We bring different musicians in for every concert to 
make each one different and keep fresh faces in front of our audi- 
ence,” Nordstrom said. “We also vary the music, ranging from the 
16th- to 18th-century, from folk to classical, from secular to non- 
secular. Lessons and Carols at Christmastime is a popular event. 
We also usually do some major work each season. This ensures va- 
riety. People aren’t necessarily aware of that complexity, but when 
they come they really do enjoy it.” 

Added Mullaney, “I remember performing Telemann’s 
Der Tod Jesu at the end of our second season, a daunting orato- 
rio for musicians and audiences alike. We had 250 people in the 
church who over the evening went from polite applause to rousing 
enthusiasm. Man, was that exciting!” 

“An early supporter,” said Pat, “told us there were many 
people here who appreciate quality. Like many predominantly 
tural areas, western Maryland has seen economic hardship. But 
there is still a strong artistic element here. Cumberland has an arts 
council, a professional theater company, lots of live music. The 
schools have strong music programs. Frostburg State has an excel- 
lent performing arts series. When we bring in musicians, many of 
them young, our audience experiences their talent and energy, and 
it’s really a shot in the arm for them.” 

“Mind you,” said Mullaney, “Cumberland is still no New 
York. But for Mountainside Baroque, that’s a good thing. In some 
ways, we have it easier than a new organization in a big city, be- 
cause those places already offer lots of choices for culture and 
early music. Here people need this. Many locals have never heard 
this type of music performed in this way. They are hungry for it.” 
Musicians find Mountainside Baroque especially attractive, too, 
said Nordstrom. 

“They don’t come for the money so much, although we 
are able to pay them better than when we started. They think of it 
as a gig-cation. Even the New Yorkers say, “This is heaven, the air 
is so good, it's so quiet.’ We also have more really good venues in 
Cumberland than anywhere else I’ve been—wonderful historical 
churches and museums.” Nordstrom added, “Our musicians come 
in the spirit of reunion to join people they know and like working 
with. My philosophy is, the best music is made with people you 
like.” 

Mullaney agrees. “Our musicians know that with Moun- 
tainside Baroque they are among friends,” said the Cumberland- 
er and now Seattle resident (while finishing a doctoral degree in 
conducting). “That these friends have come to love Cumberland 
nearly as much as we do makes it even more gratifying.” 
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Pat describes Lyle as a Pied Piper. If so, he’s a humble 
one. He’s been at the front of the early-music revival since the 
formation of The Musicians of Swanne Alley. 

“I was in Europe in 1976 researching consort music. I 
crossed paths with Paul O’ Dette, a young genius and virtuoso lute 
player about to start a job at Eastman,” said Nordstrom. “I told 
him I have this thought about forming a consort, and that includes 
you. We co-directed Swanne Alley for 20 years. We toured inter- 
nationally, released four CDs, and made many festival and tele- 
vision appearances. People still come up to me and say, ‘These 
are still some of my favorite CDs.’ Paul is now co-director of 
the Boston Early Music Festival. He’s made probably 200 CDs 
and won many Grammys. If he’s not the most important person in 
the revival of early music, I don’t know who is.” 

Swanne Alley’s music was used in the movie Rob Roy. 
The consort’s recorded work remains largely available on CD and 
Spotify. 

While generally happy with the impact of Mountain- 
side Baroque on their community, the Nordstroms and Mullaney 
felt they could do more. With the help of visiting faculty drawn 
from the collective, the Mountainside Baroque Summer Academy 
launched in 2016. Aimed at middle school, high school, and early 
college students, the weeklong workshop goes well beyond the re- 
corder ensemble so typical for instruction at this age level. 

“We do things on the gesamt level where we bring the 
orchestra, the winds, and the singers all together,” Nordstrom said. 
“To my knowledge, this is unique in the U.S. for this younger age 
group.” 

Leading to the final academy performance, students re- 
ceive instruction on instrumental or vocal technique, early-music 
performacne practices such as ornamentation, music theory, and 
other fundamentals. They also get a taste of baroque dance, art his- 
tory, and pizza. Well, pizza’s not baroque, but part of a mid-week 
pool party, one of several planned extracurricular activities. 

“We need to cultivate the next generation of early musi- 
cians, and we should do this when they are young,” Mullaney says. 
“Our academy stresses early performance practice and history so 
that the music lives off the page. It’s not just ink on parchment. 
It’s alive and in the ether and different every time you perform it. 
That kind of empowerment is unusual for young musicians. Even 
if they don’t further pursue early music, they will have a better ear 
and feel more creative in their music making. No matter what, ear- 
ly music will be part of their life experience and what they value. 
And frankly, we need a new generation of not just musicians but 
audience members.” 

More broadly, he continued, “We don't need to relive 
history. It’s not even important to recreate history. It’s to take 
the best things from the past and try to make them relevant again 
and understood by a new generation to know where we came 
from.” 

This past summer, Mountainside Baroque took on Music 
in the Mountains Summer Festival, an ambitious four-day event. 
Nordstrom said the festival featured some of the best ensembles in 
the U.S., including TENET and the Newberry Consort, whose pro- 
gram comprise a renaissance violin band and soprano Ellen Hargis 
who performed music from the early 16th century. Fortepianist 
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Photo by Patricia Nordstrom 


“Three Violins, Three Generations" (from left): Stanley Ritchie, Alan Whear, Elliot Figg, Cynthis Roberts (student of 
Ritchie), Lyle Nordstrom, and Brandi Berry (student of Roberts and Ritchie) at St. Paul's Lutheran Church in October 


2012. 


Chritoph Hammer played music by Mozart and others with violin- 
ist Cynthia Roberts. 

The festival also will present a performance of Handel’s 
oratorio Alexander 5 Feast, which “will bring everybody together, 
all the members of these ensembles to then make up the major por- 
tion of the orchestra and the soloists,” said Nordstrom. 

The activity will include side concerts at historical ven- 
ues around Cumberland, one featuring the Washington Cornett and 
Sackbutt Ensemble. Mountainside Baroque will reprise its Britain 
to the Blue Ridge concert, accompanied thematically by a major 
display at the Allegany Museum depicting the history of the music 
coming from England into the Appalachians. “There will be mas- 
ter classes, lectures, and historic tours, things that will more than 
fill a person’s day,” said Nordstrom. 

Mullaney said he and the Nordstroms “started Mountain- 
side Baroque where we did because of a shared love of the area’s 
history.” 


That history goes back to colonial times and George 
Washington’s adventures here as a young man. It cuts as deep as 
the Underground Railroad tunnels exposed beneath Emmanuel 
Episcopal Church, a frequent venue for Mountainside Baroque. 
And it runs as long as the C&O Canal, intended to scale the Al- 
leghenies but instead terminated appropriately at the beautiful old 
railway station that now serves the Western Maryland Scenic Rail- 
road. 

“We want to highlight that history as a means of improving 
the culture and quality of life here for current and future residents,” 
Mullaney said. “An event like this can widen a community, push 
its borders outward. For their part, visitors from neighboring metro 
areas will find in Cumberland a place of some sophistication but 
lots of small-town charm. Above all, the festival is a chance to bring 
fantastic musicians together so they can collaborate. My hope is to 
have a wonderful four days of early music with people who love this 
as much as we do.” 
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The Mountainside Baroque Summer Academy was held June 17-21, 2019. 
For information, go to https://www.mountainsidebaroque.org/ 


After a career in video production and television news magazines, Neil Stylinski relocated from Southern 
California to Cumberland, MD. When not gazing into the valley, he continues to ply his craft as writer, producer, and 
image maker, now mainly in service to worthy nonprofit organizations. 


Our thanks to Early Music America for permission to reprint this article, which comes from EMAg, The Magazine 
of Early Music America, Vol. 24, No. 2, May 2018, pp. 16-21. 
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Marketing: A Player and Agent Talk Strategy 


Nancy Carlin in Conversation with Ronn McFarlane 


I think Ronn and I met first at a lute seminar c. 1980. 
Ronn went on to become an accomplished professional lutenist 
and I spent 35 years as an agent. I represnted performers such 
as Gene Parsons (from the Byrds) and the Surfaris (“Wipe Out") 
as well as Celtic and related world musicians from Spain, Wales, 
Denmark, Ireland and France. In 2003 I needed a change and 
returned to the lute music I love best when the job of LSA Adminis- 
trator opened up. 

Having seen a lot of business side of performing arts, I 
have really been impressed by the choices that Ronn McFarlane 
has made to develop his career. Playing the lute is a miniscule 
part of the performing arts world—and what works one year prob- 
ably will not work for long. It used to be that musicians sent out 
CDs and paper promo to presenters and now everything is digital. 
Ronn has shared some good ideas with us. 

Nancy Carlin 


NC: You have several programs available both solo and playing 
with different groups: 


e solo lute 

e Baltimore Consort 
e duet concerts 

e Ayreheart 


Which of these concert options appeal to which kind 
of concert series presenter? The Baltimore Consort has explored 
some “buzzword” projects (Shakepeare's music, Spanish music). 
Were these programs developed with the goal of getting more 
bookings from new and different presenters than you have worked 
with before? Your Ayreheart project has explored several styles of 
music and your original compositions. Was this a deliberate move 
to broaden the appeal of the group? Your recent solo album is Celt- 
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ic music and you have made several CDs of Scottish lute music. 
Celtic audiences can be used to hearing a lot more energy than the 
delicate sound of a lute. What do they think of the lute? 


ΚΜΕΕ: Solo recitals often appeal to guitar society concert series, 
some early music societies, and concert series that are set up and 
run by historic houses and a variety of churches. Some retirement 
communities also fund reasonably well-paid concert series that are 
open to the public as well as the retired residents. 

The Baltimore Consort appeals to early music society 
concert series, performing arts series, and sometimes chamber 
music concert series (we provide some variety to their usual fare 
of string quartets and piano trios). 

Lute duet and flute and lute concerts appeal to early mu- 
sic concert series, a few guitar society concert series, and perform- 
ing arts series. 

Ayreheart has played at a number of early music series. 
But since our main focus is original music and folk music, we are 
a better fit for folk music concert series, folk festivals, and general 
performing arts series. 

I also sometimes perform a program called “Perpetual 
Motion," with Galileo's Daughters, which explores connections 
between music and science during the lifetime of Galileo Gali- 
lei. It features Italian music performed by soprano, lute and viola 
da gamba, a narrator, and a film projected on a large screen that 
synchronizes images of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century astro- 
nomical images (and images from the Hubble Space Telescope) 
to the music. We have performed this program for planetariums, 
science departments of universities, and science festivals as well 
as early music concert series. 

The various programs of the Baltimore Consort, such as 
Shakespeare's music, Scottish music, and Spanish music, reflect 
our own interests. Having a number of different programs allows 
us to return again and again to a number of favorite early music 
concert series who would like to have us back but need for us to 
play different music from programs we have played for them in the 
past. 

Ayreheart was created to play primarily original music 
combining the lute with modern instruments (and sometimes vo- 
cals). Broadening the appeal of the lute is a particular passion of 
mine. We are definitely attempting to reach audiences who might 
not be interested in the straightforward renaissance and baroque 
music I play with other groups. 

I have played Celtic music for a number of folk music 
audiences who seem genuinely charmed by hearing some of their 
favorite traditional Irish and Scottish tunes played on the lute. 
Hearing this familiar music dressed in the delicate quality of the 
lute is a revelation to many listeners, who compare the sound of 
the lute with the Celtic harp. 


NC: I remember seeing you with the Baltimore Consort show- 
casing at Arts Presenters Conference. Can you tell us about your 
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experience playing in performing arts 
venues and building name recognition 
among those presenters? What other 
ways beside the conference do you use 
to get the presenters’ attention? 


RMcF: Playing for performing arts 
presenters at a big presenter’s confer- 
ence such as APAP is a roll of the dice. 
It can potentially be a big, expensive 
waste of time. But it can also help 
you to play on concert series that you 
would never reach in any other way. 
A number of series will book exclu- 
sively groups they have seen in per- 
son, primarily at presenter’s confer- 
ences. Sometimes you plant a seed in 
the mind of a presenter at these events, 
and they will contact your group years 
after they first heard you. You never know... 

My primary way of reaching concert presenters is to email 
them (actually my booking agent does that now, but I did it myself 
for years) and follow up with phone calls and more emails. I'll 
make sure they have links to some of my YouTube videos, website, 
bio, and information about the kind of concert I can offer. While 
it is important not to irritate a presenter with too many calls and 
emails, it is also important to be persistent and relentlessly cheer- 
ful and optimistic despite being turned down or simply ignored. It 
takes fortitude to keep from becoming discouraged. When a con- 
cert presenter says “no,” it doesn't necessarily mean “no” forever. 
They might have you the next season or the season after that. It is 
wise to stay in touch year after year. Eventually that tends to pay 
off, but it takes more persistence and stamina than many players 
can muster. 


NC: You have a great website offering all sorts of good informa- 
tion both to interest potential presenters and also to help them 
promote a concert or lecture/demonstration after you are booked. 
What is different between the material on your website and what is 
on your Facebook page? Or is it the same material, but organized 
differently? Why did you decide to have a different website for 
Ayreheart rather than including the group on your website? 


RMcF: The website is geared a bit more toward concert presenters 
and includes a digital press kit, press quotes, downloadable photos 
for promotional use, bio, discography, a short history of the lute, 
and my concert schedule. But it also has features aimed toward 
lute players such as my “Beyond the Basics" column (currently 
accessible on the LSA website-ed.) and free tablature downloads of 
my arrangements of Scottish and Irish music from The Celtic Lute. 

The Facebook page 1s geared more toward general audi- 
ences and lute geeks like myself. It includes a weekly installment 
of “Thoughts on the Lute,” recent videos, announcements about 
upcoming concerts, recitals, workshops, and links to recent ar- 
ticles, interviews, and reviews. 

Just as the Baltimore Consort has a separate website from 
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my solo site, it seems to me that Ayre- 
heart merits a website of their own. 
Also, the mission of Ayreheart is to 
reach a broader, less classical music- 
oriented audience than my other proj- 
ects. 


NC: I have heard that presenters now 
check a musician's Facebook page 
to see if they have enough followers/ 
friends to help spread the word and get 
the audience out. So it seems we are 
now at a place where the number of 
your followers/friends is functioning 
as a sales tool. Do you see Facebook 
publicity or promotion? How do you 
approach the multiple jobs that Face- 
book is supposed to do for you? 


ΚΜΕΕ: Yes, it is true that some presenters will check the Facebook 
following of a musician or group to gauge the likely audience at- 
tendance they might draw. That is true of rec-ord companies as 
well. The number of Facebook followers and even the number of 
viewers of a YouTube vi-deo have become indicators to potential 
sponsors. And yes, I do some paid Facebook promotion of some 
concerts, which are targeted toward the likely audience of that con- 
cert. Personally, I have a Facebook manager who understands how 
Facebook algorithms work, creates my Facebook ads, and sched- 
ules posts and articles that I give to him. Honestly, I am not savvy 
enough to do it all myself. 


NC: And what about YouTube? I have seen everything from a vi- 
deo promo kit (sales pitch) to full concert videos and everything in 
between. The number of them seems to multiply every time I look. 
Are presenters preferring to offer their concert selection commit- 
tees a CD or something on YouTube? What do you post, and what 
do you not post on YouTube? 


RMcF: Presenters often ask for YouTube videos when they con- 
sider musicians for their concert series. And they will sometimes 
request videos from live concerts only. I get more requests for 
YouTube videos from presenters than requests for CDs. Generally, 
I post excerpts from concerts rather than full concert videos, some 
videos that are live studio performances and some videos that sim- 
ply represent a commercial recording. I think they are each useful 
in their own way. 


NC: After you have contracted the booking, what kinds of promo- 
tional materials do the presenters need to promote your concert? 
Do they need CDs for radio promotion or are they a thing of the 
past? Do they expect you to contact your own email list of lute 
fans? 


ΚΜΕΕ: Promoters generally ask for photos, a bio, a blurb describ- 


ing the concert, and perhaps a concert title. Sometimes a presenter 
will request a CD, sometimes a sound file, and sometimes no re- 
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quest for recorded music at all. Many radio stations still play CDs, 
others play exclusively sound files. Presenters will often ask the 
musician or group to send out an email blast to their mailing list. 
Also, there are sometimes requests to do telephone interviews or 
visit a local radio station to do a live play-and-chat to help promote 
the concert. 


NC: Presenters need digital pictures which can be used both online 
and still in flyers. I see a lot that are arranged in horizontal strips, 
in order to go on e mail newsletters. What kinds of pictures work 
for you? What sizes and shapes are the most useful? 


ΚΜΕΕ: I generally send a few photos, both horizontal and vertical, 
for a newspaper or online outlet to choose. If I know the photo is 
going to be reproduced in a very small size, [1] include some head 
shots as opposed to full-body photos, since these show up better 
when reduced to a postage-stamp size. 


NC: How important are CDs? We have been told that they were 
a thing of the past, but the LSA Quarterly has received more CDs 
for review in the past year than in recent memory. Where do CDs 
fit in the picture now? Do presenters still request them for promo? 
Is it possible to make any money from them or are they just part 
of promotion? 


RMcF: CDs are mostly an artistic statement for me. They are a 
way of getting the music I love out to as many listeners as possible. 
They are also a part of promotion. It is possible to have a polished 
digital album release with no physical product. Perhaps that's the 
way of the future. With each royalty statement, I see that the sales 
of my CDs continue to drop while streaming and digital sales in- 
crease. Yet, sales of physical CDs at concerts is still a viable in- 
come stream, and a nice addition to the concert fee. For many, it 
seems to be a souvenir of the concert experience. 
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Michael Jaffee 


1938-2019 


Michael Jaffee, the lutenist who with his wife, Kay Jaffee, founded the Waverly Consort, died on June 15. The 
Jaffees met as graduate students in musicology at New York University in 1959, in a class taught by the pioneering 
scholar Gustave Reese. They went on to a sucessful recording and performing career, which included concerts at 


Carnegie Hall. 


Jaffee once told Waverly Consort member Rosamund Morley that his life changed when, on his first trip to Eng- 
land, he heard several cathedral choirs singing astonishingly beautiful sixteenth-century music. He gave up his guitar 
for the lute with the goal to make sure that early music would become as well known as the standard classical music 
repertoire. Their program of cantigas really launched the career of the Waverly Consort, and in the following years 
they created many programs that toured all over the world, giving up to sixty concerts a year. 

Jaffee was a foundering of Chamber Music America and Early Music America. He also wanted the Waverly Con- 
sort to become a New York City cultural institution that would give opportunity and a reliable income to current and 
future members of Waverly forever. He wanted his performers to devote time for rehearsals and concerts exclusively 
to him, and in return he provided steady work and even a health plan. 
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he Lute Forum 
4 Comments from Cute Seachers 


The Lute Forum is a column where you will be seeing comments from lute teachers about various aspects of playing the lute and other 
historical plucked stringed instruments. Contact column curator Douglas Hensley (douglashensley@shaw.ca) if you have questions or 


comments for future columns. 


Playing Multiple Instruments 
Doug Hensley asked this question: 


For this issue, I asked lutenist performers/teachers to address the 
problems of switching between multiple instruments, not only re- 
garding different tunings, but also physical adjustments to deal 
with the different string spacings, instrument sizes and shapes, 
switching from theorbo to guitar, from theorbo to archlute, from 
baroque tuning/technique to renaissance, etc.. 


Ronn McFarlane: 

I don’t switch between many different instruments as 
some lutenists do, but I regularly toggle between renaissance and 
baroque lutes. Because of the difference in feel, string length, and 
string spacing, not to mention tuning, I find it a challenge to switch 
quickly and smoothly between the two. I often program solo recit- 
als with renaissance lute in the first half and baroque lute in the 
second half. This gives some time during intermission to warm up 
and transition to the new instrument. 

But that is not always possible. There are times in con- 
certs and live radio broadcasts when one must simply put down 
one instrument, pick up another, and begin playing. Cold. That’s 
certainly a more difficult thing to do. I’ve found it helpful to prac- 
tice the transition from one instrument to another, recreating the 
performing situation in the practice room. 

My suggestion: Repeatedly go back and forth between 
the instruments you'll use in concert, playing the exact same pieces 
you'll play before and after the switch. Pay particular attention to 
all the changes in feel of each instrument: the string tension, string 
length, string spacing at the bridge and at the nut, the thickness, 
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width, and shape of the neck and fingerboard, the action, the height 
of the strings over the soundboard, difference in fret size, the depth 
and shape of the body. Become more and more aware of what you 
must do to adapt to each instrument. Anticipate what your hands 
and body must do before transitioning to the next instrument and 
see if you can immediately adapt when you first make the switch. 
Practice that over and over again. 

You might also find it helpful to visualize the switch: 
Away from your instruments and without moving your body, close 
your eyes and mentally recreate the sensations of playing one in- 
strument. Then mentally make the switch between instruments 
and recreate, in great detail, the physical sensations of playing the 
second instrument. Then play each instrument physically and see 
how it compares with your visualization. I think the more you can 
become aware of exactly what you must do to adapt to playing 
each instrument, the more accurate and effortless your instrument 
switches will become. Good luck! 


Lyle Nordstrom: 

Multiple plucked instruments can make a performing life 
sometimes problematic. I have often toured with four different in- 
struments: A lute, G lute, theorbo, and baroque guitar that all are 
used in a concert close together. Tablature helps for some pieces 
but I am often playing continuo and a few solos. In response I 
have come up with a couple of things that are important in prepara- 
tion. First is good preparation of the pieces. Muscle memory really 
helps in moving from one to another. I generally do some practic- 
ing of switching instruments as the string lengths can cause some 
memory problems. I find that this is less of a problem in lower 
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positions but seems to cause me the most problems with higher 
positions. Therefore, I am also very careful in placement of any 
solos and try to make sure that I am doing some accompanying on 
that solo instrument before and as close as possible to that piece in 
the program. It still is dangerous sometimes and when I can, I also 
use applause times to familiarize myself with the fretboard and 
string spacing. 

Over my life I have played many instruments (I think I 
have 14 right now) and am constantly changing between instru- 
ments. I find that there is always a little residual muscle memory. 
At the same time it is worth the trouble. Being able to play differ- 
ent music with different instruments is part of the fun of being in 
this field. 


Catherine Liddell: 

It can be a little startling going from one instrument to 
another, and frankly, in performance, I try to keep to no more than 
two instruments within a single program, and I try to avoid hav- 
ing to switch instruments within a set. To begin with, from the 
audience’s standpoint, there is a visual disruption if a performer 
is switching instruments frequently. Beyond that, the issue is as 
much about keeping all the strings in tune as it is about making the 
physical adjustment from one instrument to another. (I did once 
have a backstage tuner, none other than Pat O’Brien, and that was 
nice!) 

There are of course the obvious physical adjustments: 
differences in string spacing for both hands; for the right hand, 
there might also be a difference in how the string tension feels; 
or you might be thrown off by the difference between plucking a 
double course and a single one in going from a lute to a theorbo. 

If you are playing both renaissance and baroque lutes (or 
theorbo), there’s perhaps the issue of right-hand position if you are 
using thumb-under for the renaissance lute and thumb-out for the 
baroque lute, to say nothing of the drastic difference in what the 
thumb has to do. 

There’s another adjustment, a sneaky one that I only 
became aware of somewhat recently when I had the occasion to 
switch between my two baroque lutes. It wasn’t about the number 
of courses. It was about how different my two baroque lutes felt to 
my right hand, what my hand has to do to produce the sound each 
instrument was built to make. They are on purpose quite differ- 
ent instruments, different maker, different concept. Even so, I was 
shocked that I couldn’t just go from one to the other and be happy 
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with the tone I was getting. It took a while to be able to make the 
switch. I found myself adjusting how my fingers approached the 
strings; how deep into the strings they needed to go to pull out the 
fullest sound; how close to the bridge to play. 

My recommendation for dealing with these adjustments 
presupposes that you have to do this within a program. If this ne- 
cessity is not present, you can still follow the first recommenda- 
tions; you just would not have to drill the switching as diligently. 
The process for dealing with all of the necessary adjustments is 
the same in either case. Making that switch should become part 
of the practicing. My recommendation would be to first zero in 
on how your hands feel when they are creating the best result on 
each instrument. Pick one piece or section of a piece that best cap- 
tures what the hands need to do. If you are practicing for a per- 
formance, then choose as your focus pieces the two requiring the 
change of instrument. Then observe what adjustments are needed 
when switching between instruments. The important thing here is 
to be microscopic in your observation of what the necessary ad- 
justments are. 

If the switch is between a lute with seven courses and 
one with ten to thirteen, the right-hand thumb might be the stum- 
bling block because it’s behavior is so different. Devise some drills 
that capture what it needs to do for the piece you want to play. 
And be sure you have already acquired good habits around what 
I call thumb choreography, by which I mean developing its inde- 
pendence such that it can go immediately to its new note without 
disturbing the flow of what’s going on in the top voice(s). If that 
is all functioning well, it should not take too long to adjust to the 
additional strings. 

Then use some of your practice time to go from one in- 
strument to the other. You don’t need to play through an entire 
piece for this exercise. On the second instrument give yourself 
enough playing time to make the adjustments. Then go back to 
the first instrument, again giving yourself enough time to make the 
adjustments. Keep doing this until the time needed becomes less 
and less. 

Switching between tunings is mostly an issue when read- 
ing from staff notation. The switch I have encountered most fre- 
quently is playing continuo on both G-tuned and A-tuned instru- 
ments within a program. I try to avoid this if at all possible. It's 
asking for trouble. That said, I did it once a long time ago, when 
I switched from an A-tuned theorbo to a G-tuned lute within the 
same piece, a song with about twelve verses. I played A-tuned 
theorbo in the first four, was out for the next four, and took up a 
G-tuned lute for the last four. I did it, but I do not recommend it! 

I play theorbo almost exclusively in A-tuning. There have 
been times, though, when it just wasn’t feasible, such as when the 
key of the piece was F minor, or when the keys for an entire pro- 
gram were all on the “flats” side such as often happens in program- 
ming Purcell. I discovered that my left-hand motor memory is so 
tied to a theorbo tuned in A, that even if I tune it to G, my left hand 
still thinks it’s in A. To subvert that, I worked on the part using a G 
lute. I did not spend time inventing “niceties,” I only worked out 
initial fingering. When my left hand was reliable on that instru- 
ment, I moved carefully to the G-tuned theorbo. That turned out to 
be a good way to go about making this adjustment. 
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Olav Chris Henriksen: 
Two things about playing multiple instruments in con- 
cert: 
1. What is more important than having similar spacings be- 
tween left and right hands? The first priority is to practice 
your pieces in order, including the transitions between the 
pieces, as if they are part of a large piece. 
2. Only play a piece on the instrument upon which you are 
to perform. 
With this discipline, I have been able to perform with suc- 
cess upon six to eight historical (no common denominator) instru- 
ments within a 60-minute lecture/demo. 


Gus Denhard: 

Whether we play the same plucked instrument all the 
time or switch rapidly between several, the issues are the same. 
Performers needs to have a very clear concept in mind for the 
sound they want to make, and that is the end of the story. Mak- 
ing music is about sending information to the listener, not about 
gathering information through the sensory process of feeling the 
instrument in the hands. Our nervous system can either send infor- 
mation through motor activity or gather it through the sensory pro- 
cess, but it cannot do both at the same time. Concentrating on the 
musical message and related sound is the key, rather than relying 
on sensations. We all know that at the moment of performing, fin- 
gertips can feel cold, the hands can sweat, we can become hyper- 
aware of our intonation, and more. Adding another variable like a 
change in string spacing, string length, frets or no, can seem like 
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one more challenge, but I would reiterate that this is not something 
that needs to be addressed in any physical way. Just concentrate on 
the music and the sound that is wanted for any specific instrument 
and ignore the sensations. By focusing on the product rather than 
the process, we move from gathering sensory information for our- 
selves to making musical statements for our listeners’ (including 
ourselves!) enjoyment. This needs to be the performer’s mindset, 
whether we switch instruments frequently or play the same instru- 
ment all the time. 
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Reviews 


The opinions expressed here do not represent any “official” opinion of the Lute Society of America. They are the opinons of the reviewers. 
Mail music, CDs and other publications for review to: Lute Society of America, P.O. Box 6499, Concord, CA 94524 USA. 


Weiss in Nostalgia 
Alex McCartney 
Veterum Musica VM019 

Weiss in Nostalgia is Glasgow-based Alex McCartney's 
fourth solo lute release on his own “micro-label” Veterum Mu- 
sica. McCartney is a continuo player as well as a soloist, directs 
the ensemble Poeticall Musicke, and through his various projects 
explores diverse repertoires. Each of his solo recordings to date 
traverses a different era, different composers, and different instru- 
ments: 


* Mesangeau s Experiments (2014) presents three of the 
very earliest suites for 11-course baroque lute, each in a 
different transitional tuning. 

* Elizabeth s Lutes (2015) is a program of sixteenth-cen- 
tury English pieces by six different composers played on 
six- and eight-course renaissance instruments. 

* Toccata: Touched (2016) is a theorbo recital of works by 
Kapsberger. 


On Weiss in Nostalgia, McCartney performs two suites 
from the London Manuscript on a thirteen-course swan-neck 
lute by James Marriage, 2008, and Klaus Jacobsen, 2015, after 
an instrument by Leopold Widhalm, an Austrian luthier who built 
lutes in Nuremberg, Germany, in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. Like McCartney's other solo lute forays, the album was 
recorded in a church (the Unitarian Chapel in York) by Joseph 
Chesshyre, his partner at Veterum Musica, using “honest micro- 
phone techniques that preserve the depth and intensity of a real 
performance." 

To be sure, depth and intensity are two words that come 
to mind when trying to describe this recording. McCartney plays 
these intricate, emotional pieces with immediacy, coaxing the lis- 
tener into engagement with the aesthetic drama that unfolds within 
the special sonic world of Weiss's music. 

The monumental London Manuscript consists solely of 
music by Weiss—about half of his music that has survived—in- 
cluding some pieces in his own hand. The manuscript spans the 
early decades of his career from 1706 to 1730, when the great lu- 
tenist and composer was in his twenties, thirties, and early for- 
ties. The suites written when Weiss was a young man were for 
eleven-course baroque lute; it was only after 1718 or 1719 that 
the thirteen-course instrument was invented. Although McCartney 
plays suites from this earlier “eleven-course period" (the F Major 
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Suite, which takes up more than two-thirds of the album, is the 
very first piece in the manuscript), he performs them on a thirteen- 
course lute, adding additional bass notes to take advantage of the 
additional diapasons as Weiss himself might have done. In his liner 
notes McCartney describes this approach and “the idea behind this 
recording: the image of an aged Weiss, now holding a larger *up- 
dated’ instrument, remembering and playing compositions from 
his youth: in nostalgia.” 

The recording and the music do invoke nostalgia, al- 
though whether it is that of the composer or of the listener is up to 
individual discretion. Some of this longing is heightened by one of 
Weiss’s compositional techniques: at the end of some movements, 
notably the Allemande and the first Menuet of the F Major Suite, 
he adds additional repeats of the final closing phrases (beyond the 
standard repeats of each binary section), each of which McCartney 
performs with touching pathos. 

Some elements of this music glance back at the repertoire 
of the previous century as well, as if even as a young man Weiss 
recognized that he stood at the end of the lute’s glory days and 
sought to pay homage to those who had come before him, evoking 
moods from their music within the textures of his own. 

All of this nostalgia McCartney conveys with a knowing 
compassion and subtlety, and a fluency and ease at tempi a scarce 
number of lutenists can manage gracefully, yet artfully knowing 
when to relax and reflect. Few contemporary lute players exhibit 
such a broad range of technique, musicianship, and sheer beauty 
in their playing as Alex McCartney, or his unique penchant for 
exploring seldom-trod reaches or unusual aspects of the repertoire. 

Walter Bitner 


Star of Heaven: The Eton Choirbook Legacy 
The Sixteen, dir. Harry Christophers 
CORO ΟΟΚΙόΙό6 
The Eton Choirbook was compiled in the early 1500s 
from works of English polyphony from the early 1400s (e. g., John 
Dunstable) to more contemporary works by William Cornysh and 
Robert Fayrfax. It is one of only three large choirbooks in England 
to survive beyond the Reformation. The book was large enough 
that the sixteen choristers could gather around and read from it. 
Most of us have had the good fortune to sing in a choir or 
two (or more) in our lifetimes, but reading from a manuscript in 
the late middle ages is quite another experience. The music is not 
organized into a score where we can see our part in relation to all 
the other parts. Rather, each voice’s music is written out on a dif- 
ferent part of the page. There aren’t any measures, just the notes 
and text. There aren’t any tied notes telling us a note has crossed 
a bar line, since there aren’t any bar lines. Clefs can change in 
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the middle of a line if our part is going to go below or above the 
staff. There are passages that are colored red, telling us we are to 
sing these notes in a different proportion to the black notes around 
them. 

Of course, it’s quite likely that all the singers performing 
from the Eton Choirbook were trained from a young age to read 
from choirbooks, and it’s also likely that the singers were veterans 
of this repertoire, and the notes on the page were simply remind- 
ers. 

There are many fine recordings of music from the Eton 
Choirbook, some of them by The Sixteen, the artists on this re- 
cording. Star of Heaven, however, takes the Eton Choirbook as a 
jumping off point to something quite different. 

Through funding from the Genesis Foundation (http:// 
www.genesisfoundation.org.uk), The Sixteen has been commis- 
sioning new music based on poetry or text from the middle ages 
and renaissance, and then performing and recording it. This re- 
cording is such a venture. 

Therefore, not only do we hear the plainsong “Nesciens 
mater," but Walter Lambe’s (1450-1504?) version from the Choir- 
book and Joseph Phibbs's (b. 1974) setting ofthe same text. There's 
the William Cornysh (1465-1523) “Ave Maria, mater Dei," fol- 
lowed by Phillip Cooke's (b. 1980) setting, as well as “Lambe’s 
Stella caeli" followed by Marco Galvani's (b. 1994) setting. 

As a sort of bonus, there are also works by Sir James 
MacMillan (b. 1959) and Stephen Hough (b. 1961), who is prob- 
ably better known as a globe-trotting pianist. 

One may quibble about the device of mixing the sixteenth 
century with the twentyfirst st century. To be honest, it was a jolt 
when the first new work popped up, but not an unpleasant one. The 
new pieces are all very attractive, each in its own way, and the per- 
formances are superlative. My quibble with the Eton Choirbook 
Legacy in the title of the recording is that there is little polyphony 
in any of the new works, and isn’t that what is most notable about 
the Eton Choirbook? 

While I may be attracted to the beauty of the Joseph 
Phibbs *Nasciens mater" and the imaginative setting of “Ave Ma- 
ria” by Phillip Cooke, I will return again and again to the older 
settings. By far my favorite is the magnificent nine-part “Salve 
Regina” by Robert Wylkynson (ο. 1450-1515?), performed with 
great gusto and consummate skill. 

David Ross 


Solo per la Gallichone: 


The Lute Music of Placidus von Camerloher 
Christoph Eglhuber, lute; Hans Briiderl, lute; Theona Gubba- 
Chkheidze, baroque violin; Angelika Fichter, baroque violin; 
Sabina Lehrmann, baroque cello 
Oehms Classics OC 1894 

Placidus von Camerloher (1718-1782) was a German 
composer, music teacher, and priest from the generation follow- 
ing 1.5. Bach and Silvius Weiss—he was a close contemporary of 
Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach. Von Camerloher was born, lived, and 
had a vital career in southern Germany. After studying at the Rit- 
terakademie in Ettal and in Munich, he took holy orders in 1744 
and was appointed director of the court orchestra in Freising where 
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he served until his death, directing and composing music for the 
town's churches and other activities. He composed a wide range 
of secular and sacred music, including symphonies, opera, choral 
and chamber music, and a small yet charming repertoire of mu- 
sic for the gallichon, a lute-family instrument popular in southern 
Germany in the eighteenth century that existed in parallel with the 
(more widely known today) baroque lute. 

The gallichon (also called mandora) was a long-necked 
lute similar to the Italian colascione, usually with six courses tuned 
in fourths with a third between the second and third courses like a 
modern guitar: d' - a — f - c — G — F/Eb/D (the tuning of the sixth 
course varied according to the requirements of the music). 

Christoph Eglhuber is a specialist in early plucked strings 
from southern Germany. He attended the Camerloher Grammar 
School in Freising, then went on to complete his musical training 
in Munich. His innate rapport with and affection for this repertoire 
is evident in every aspect of this recording: from the care with 
which the program is assembled to the fine performances. This 
disc was prepared and released in celebration of von Camerloher's 
tricentennial (2018) and includes world premiere recordings of 
several pieces. 

Although the title of the CD is Solo per la Gallichone, it 
includes music for lute duet, trio (two lutes and cello), and quartet 
(lute, two violins, and cello) in addition to a dozen pieces for lute 
solo. Eglhuber performs on three instruments: an eight-course gal- 
lichon in d' by Hendrik Hasenfuss, 2015, after Weigert, finished 
by Joseph Kreisel, 2016; a ten-course mandora in e' by Martin 
Shepherd, 1996, after Frey; and a six-course colachon in a by Mar- 
co Salerno, 2014, after Schorn. Hans Brüderl—Eglhuber's duet 
partner—plays an eight-course gallichon in d' by Gerhard Sóhne, 
2008, after Venere. In step with the character of the music, the 
recording is warm and projects clear sonic imagery, as if one were 
in a bright open room with the musicians, listening to them play 
music they are fond of with and for each other. 

The character of this music 1s gallant—none of the pa- 
thos and gravity associated with the baroque lute repertoire is to be 
heard here. The overall mood is cheerful, and Eglhuber and com- 
pany perform with grace, good humor, and camaraderie. Many of 
the pieces are dances (eight of the tracks are minuets) with jaunty, 
infectious rhythms and catchy tunes. Even the pieces in slower 
tempi, while at turns wistful or reflective, never take the listener 
down dark paths. 

What a charming introduction to a sunny corner of the 
lute repertoire! 

Walter Bitner 


Fantasia Incantata 

Ensemble Libro Primo: Sabine Stoffer, baroque violin, 
Alex McCartney, theorbo 

Veterum Musica VM018 (veterummusica.com) 

It is natural that musicians are attracted to the stylus fan- 
tasticus genre, a compositional trend that found much favor in 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. It is characterized 
by sections of contrasting meters and tempos contained within a 
more or less continuous work, often conveying the impression of 
improvisation even though the notes are, for the most part, writ- 
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ten out by the composer. This recording is devoted exclusively to 
that genre, presenting an engaging cross-section of different ap- 
proaches to it. Swiss violinist Sabine Stoffer and Scottish lutenist 
Alex McCartney have collected solo and ensemble works by some 
of the most adept practitioners of this style, spanning the entirety 
of the seventeenth century, including Heinrich Ignaz Franz Biber 
(1644-1704), whose works for solo and ensemble violin are every 
bit as impressive as his name. 

The CD begins with a quintessential example of stylus 
fantasticus, the Sonata Prima by Giovanni Buonaventura Viviani 
(1638—1693), best known as an opera and oratorio composer. This 
piece comes from his only collection of works for violin, Capricci 
Armonici da Chiesa e da Camera (1678), and offers the listener a 
vivid introduction to the improvisatory nature of this style while 
also evoking vocal techniques of seventeenth-century opera. Ms. 
Stoffer contributes a panoply of well-considered ornaments that 
illuminate this effect, against Mr. McCartney's tastefully realized 
continuo. The sonata is followed by “Passaggio Rotto," a piece 
for unaccompanied violin by Nicola Matteis (c.1670—c.1713). Ital- 
ian by birth, Matteis spent his career in England, where he gained 
widespread fame as a composer and violinist. Despite having 
married a rich widow in 1700 (which also seems to have spelled 
the end of his musical career), he died in ill health and poverty. 
“Passaggio Rotto" comes from his 1676 publication Other Ayres, 
Preludes, Allemands, Sarabands, etc. Ms. Stoffer approaches this 
music freely, taking great liberties with the rhythm and ornamenta- 
tion as befits this style, evoking a stream-of-consciousness effect 
that is impressive and engaging. 

Nine lute solos by Giovanni Girolamo Kapsberger 
(c.1580—1651) form the centerpiece of this disc, all taken from his 
third and fourth books (1626 and 1640). The first group of pieces, 
five in all, are quite short, comprised of preludes and toccatas, 
the least structured of Kapsberger's forms. This group of solos is 
followed by a showy sonata for violin and continuo by Giovanni 
Antonio Pandolfi Mealli (c.1630—c.1669), a composer we don't 
know much about apart from a modern theory that he murdered an 
Italian castrato in an argument, then fled to France and later Spain, 
where he found employment at the Royal Chapel. The final four 
pieces by Kapsberger are rather more formally structured than the 
abovementioned preludes and toccatas, containing two dances and 
a passacaglia. Opinions vary concerning the “quality” of Kaps- 
berger's work (noted lutenist Rolf Lislevand has had some less 
than complimentary things to say on the subject), but Mr. McCart- 
ney's facile performances reveal the enormous appeal of this mu- 
sic, sometimes melodic, sometimes freewheeling, often restless, 
but never less than interesting. 

Saving the best for last, the CD concludes with one of 
Biber’s famous “Mystery Sonatas,” a cycle that portrays the “15 
Mysteries of the Rosary,” representing important moments in the 
life of Christ and Mary. The sonata included here, entitled “The 
Presentation,” is a set of variations on an eight-bar ground. Biber’s 
violin parts employ a variety of scordatura tunings in these sona- 
tas, this one requiring the violin to tune to A-D-A-D. Keeping with 
the character of stylus fantasticus, the variations run the gamut 
from sedate to furious, and these performers take great delight in 
highlighting the contrasts. 

The musicianship and technical expertise displayed on 
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this recording are to the very highest standard. Ms. Stoffer’s in- 
tonation and precision are breathtaking. Her sharply focused tone 
is well-suited to this music, though I suspect the violinists among 
you might want to hear a bit more lushness. Mr. McCartney’s con- 
tinuo is imaginative, deft, and tasteful as the two musicians lock 
together in seamless ensemble. There is a lot to admire in this re- 
cording. 

Veterum Musica is Mr. McCartney’s own record label, 
and its catalog contains some eighteen or so titles, including works 
for solo lute and various ensembles. The technical quality of this 
recording is exemplary and the graphic design totally professional. 
But marketing in this sort of cottage industry necessitates certain 
economies, and it appears that they rather over-economized on the 
CD booklet. The sketchy and nearly microscopic liner notes are 
crammed onto a single page of text, part of a single folded sheet of 
which one face was left completely blank. I would have appreci- 
ated a bit more information about the music and the composers and 
perhaps a bit more care in the preparation of the booklet. This does 
little to dampen my enthusiasm for this disc, though, and it gets my 
very highest recommendation. 

Howard Kadis 


To Dowland or Not to Dowland 
Mike Fentross 
Zefir Records ZEF 9658 

This quietly beautiful recording introduces a fascinating 
proposition to the listener—and to the lute world in general. Dutch 
lutenist Mike Fentross here assembles a program of 16 previously 
un- or otherwise attributed pieces from nine manuscripts from the 
English Golden Age and Elias Mertel’s 1615 print Hortus Musica- 
lis novus, and poses the question: Could these pieces be attributed 
to John Dowland? (Hence the title of the album.) 

The premise for this program is built on as-yet-unpub- 
lished research by medievalist and archivist André Nieuwlaat 
that suggests new perspectives on unattributed pieces in vital lute 
manuscript sources. Much of this music has never been released 
on a commercial recording before, as in the case of most of this 
program. As he describes in the intriguing essay included in the 
CD’s liner notes, Nieuwlaat “was curious to find out whether the 
methods and principles that I knew from my work as an archi- 
vist (and from my previous training as a philologist) could also be 
applied to musical sources.” Working from the same manuscripts 
as the "pioneer" musicologists who began the work of analyzing, 
transcribing, collecting, cataloguing, and publishing the music of 
the English lutenists in the mid-twentieth century, Nieuwlaat has 
drawn some differing conclusions about who wrote the tablatures 
in these manuscripts, which in turn have startling implications 
about who composed the music. 

Mike Fentross is a lutenist and conductor, continuo play- 
er, seasoned recording artist, founder of the baroque orchestra La 
Stera Armoniosa in 2006, and professor of lute at the Royal Con- 
servatory of The Hague. He plays this entire program on a seven- 
course lute by Sebastian Nufiez after Dieffopruchaer, 1550. The 
recording is closely miked—at times we can hear the quiet breath- 
ing of the performer—and the overall impression is one of warmth 
and intimacy, rich with the instrument’s sympathetic overtones. 

The recital includes two somewhat elaborate intabula- 
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tions (Josquin’s “In te Domine speravi" and Lassus’s “Susanne un 
jour"), an extensive battle piece (at 6:45 the longest track on the 
CD), “My Mrs Farewell" from the Board manuscript, and 12 con- 
trapuntal pieces variously named “Prelude,” “Praeludium,” “Fan- 
tasia,” or “Fancy.” 

For the majority of the pieces on this CD, Fentross 
chooses deliberate, at times contemplative tempi. The music’s 
gentle pace occasionally lends a sense of vertical architecture to 
the listener’s experience; we are invited to take time to enjoy the 
sonority of the instrument, the voicing of a chord, the anticipation 
before a dissonance finds resolution. Flashes of brilliance interrupt 
this quiet mood—the rowdy episodes of “La batalla” (was this an 
inspiration or even an early draft for Dowland’s “The King of Den- 
mark’s Galliard”?), moments of “Susanne un jour"—but overall, 
the performance evokes stillness and equipoise. 

The question of whether any, some, or all of these pieces 
were composed by John Dowland will be up to the discretion of 
the individual listener and to future scholarship to determine. In the 
end it is even likely that we may never know in many cases. Most 
(all?) of the music on this recording could be described as “TItali- 
anate," and although to be sure Dowland was heavily influenced 
by the Italian tradition and its influence and techniques inform his 
unique aesthetic in a profound way, it is the John Dowland who 
wrote *Lachrimae"—the Dowland of the pavan and galliard—that 
I know best, his brilliant fantasies notwithstanding. 

As I listened to this beautiful album repeatedly, at some 
point I stopped trying to make up my mind about it. Too often 
have I passed by an anonymous composition without considering 
it on its own merits because it did not bear the brand of a famous 
musician's name. As one of Dowland's contemporaries quipped, 
*a rose by any other name would smell as sweet." 

Walter Bitner 


Sanz: Complete Music for Guitar 
Alberto Mesirca 
Brilliant Classics 95396 

The well-known Fantasia para un gentilhombre has al- 
ways been a favorite of mine, so it was insightful to hear the source 
of Joaquín Rodrigo's inspiration. This two-CD set offers the (al- 
most) complete output of Gaspar Sanz. Here you will find many 
familiar tunes, melodies, and chord progressions. Sanz trained as 
a composer, guitarist, organist, and priest, and wrote tutors for the 
guitar. These works still stand as an important part of today's clas- 
sical guitar repertory. Sanz wrote his /nstrucción de musica sobre 
la guitara espafiola in 1674, and followed with successive books 
covering technique, accompanying, counterpoint, and harmony. 

Interspersed in the lessons are compositions that are 
practical examples of the concepts presented. For example, Sanz 
included a chart demonstrating the chord progression of a passa- 
caglia that could be played in any key. Tuning, hand positions, 
strumming, plucking, and various styles of music are all covered. 
Though born in Spain, Sanz received most of his musical training 
in Italy. He studied with many important teachers in Rome and 
Naples, and was a key figure in bridging Italian and Spanish music 
traditions. 

The recording is comprised of many short pieces and 
draws from folk songs and dances, while other pieces showcase 
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more conventional baroque forms. Both punteado and rasqueado 
styles are presented with many pieces paired in this manner. Some 
of the baroque forms included here are: passacalle (16), alemanda, 
coriente, zarabanda, jiga, and chacona. The music that makes up 
the basis for Rodrigo's work includes villanos, espafioletas, danza 
de las haches (axes), and canarios. *La Cavallería de Naples con 
dos Clarines" is a standout and appears prominently in the sec- 
ond movement, while the energetic danza de las haches and the 
well-known canarios provide a lively finish to the Fantasía. Many 
of the short pieces in the /nstrucción are of a pedagogical nature, 
offering insights on chromatic notes, campanelas, chord progres- 
sions, “false notes," and voicing, to name a few topics covered. 
Other memorable pieces are fugal, based on the espanoleta melody, 
“Clarines y Trompetas con Canciones muy curiosas Españolas,” 
which has a very descriptive title and imitates brass instruments 
quite effectively, as well as the feisty “La tarantela." Selections 
such as “Jacara,” “Jiga al aire Inglés," and “Zarabanda francesa” 
are examples portraying some of the countries represented. 

Alberto Mesirca is an accomplished guitarist who stud- 
led with eminent teachers at the Conservatory of Castelfranco 
Veneto and the Music Academy of Kassel, and has won numerous 
awards for performance and recording. With the collaboration of 
Hopkinson Smith and Franco Pavan, he published the previously 
unknown compositions by Francesco da Milano and continues to 
perform worldwide. Mesirca was also responsible for the digiti- 
zation and creation of the Musical Archive of the Beyazit State 
Library in Istanbul, Turkey. Here he performs these selections with 
ease and clarity. Although he plays many different styles and for- 
mats, he has done his homework for this CD, focusing on Sanz's 
aim that the works illuminate the lessons to be learned. 

The insert offers a facsimile of the opening cover page 
and gives a sense of Sanz's life, influences, and motivation, as well 
as describing the structure and intention of the books. Baroque 
guitarists and aficionados of the instrument should consider add- 
ing this offering to their collection. Mesirca's elegant technique, 
nimble execution, and lifelike recording make this CD a pleasur- 
able and informative listening experience. It's another slice of his- 
tory brought to life. 

Frank DeGroodt 


Ornythology: Byrd and Friends 
Venere Lute Quartet 
Gamut Music GM04 

Lute ensembles are such a rarity—only a handful of such 
groups exist—that any new recording of music for lute ensemble 
is worth celebrating. When that CD is an addition to the catalog of 
the Venere Lute Quartet, it is a special occasion for lute enthusi- 
asts. 

Founded in the early 2000s, the Venere Lute Quartet— 
Douglas Freundlich, Gail Gillispie, Christopher. Morrongiello, 
and Phillip Rukavina—are something of an institution now: this 
is their fourth CD, and the ensemble has been a regular feature at 
LSA gatherings for many years. Ornythology is a welcome addi- 
tion to the very small catalog of music for lute ensemble. 

The quartet performs on matched instruments by Vancou- 
ver luthier Grant Tomlinson. These lutes are modelled on originals 
by Vendelio Venere, and closely akin to each other by design and 
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scale. They are meant to be played in ensemble, and in the hands 
of four friends with a long experience of making music together, 
produce such a uniform “concord of sweet sounds” that at times 
one has the impression that a single instrument is being performed 
upon. All of the quartet’s instruments on this recording are strung 
with gut strings by Dan Larsen’s Gamut Music, Inc. The album 
was issued by Gamut as well, part of their small but growing cata- 
log of high-quality early music titles. 

Ornythology is recorded with a very clear stereo image 
that spreads the four performers across the listener’s perceived au- 
ral space. When listening on headphones or in a room with speak- 
ers separated correctly to clearly project stereo, the impression 
is that the quartet sits before you: bass, tenor, alto, and descant 
lutes from lowest to highest, left to right. The album is beautifully 
recorded, evoking an acoustically resonant yet intimate environ- 
ment: Duluth’s Sacred Heart Music Center. 

All of the music hails from late sixteenth- and early sev- 
enteenth-century England, arranged for lute by and for the quartet. 
Much, or at least some of this music will be familiar to lutenists 
and even perhaps to the casual early music enthusiast. While the 
emphasis is on music by William Byrd (ten of the CD’s twenty-one 
tracks), other composers represented include Thomas Tallis, Al- 
fonso Ferrabosco, Orlando Gibbons, and Thomas Morley, as well 
as six pieces by John Dowland. Friends indeed! 

The selections chosen comprise a program balanced be- 
tween pieces that were originally either choral works or dances, and 
although the music is arranged from a variety of original sources 
including works for keyboard, choir, and viol consort, it all sounds 
natural and “at home” in arrangement for lute quartet. Chestnuts 
like Tallis’s “If Ye Love Me,” the English country dance classic 
“Sellinger’s Round,” and Dowland’s “Captain Digorie Piper his 
Galliard" alternate with less familiar tunes. In a few cases (notably 
Byrd's “Emendemus in Melius") the quartet takes a brisker tempo 
than a choir would when performing the choral works, likely due 
to the lute's inability to sustain long-value notes to the extent sing- 
ers are able to. The resulting performances make a slightly dif- 
ferent impression emotionally than sung performances do—very 
interesting listening for those who are familiar with the originals 
as vocal music. 

As any lutenist knows, one of the difficulties of ensemble 
playing with rhythmic precision when you play a plucked string 
instrument is that compared to our bowed strings brethren, we 
have nowhere to hide! Everyone must be perfectly together. And 
that 1s perhaps the finest quality of this and the Venere Lute Quar- 
tet's other recordings: a unity in performance that rings true from 
beginning to end. 

Walter Bitner 


Henry Purcell: King Arthur (or The British Worthy) 
Lionel Meunier 
Vox Luminis Alpha 430 

Many times the political climate of the day can exert a 
certain influence on music of the same era. Cromwell's Puritan 
government had been hostile to music, so Henry Purcell’s “semi- 
opera," presented in 1691, was both spoken and sung. King Arthur 


(or The British Worthy) is such an example. The five-act opera is 
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based on the battle between King Arthur's Britons and the Sax- 
ons rather than on the legends of Camelot. The music focuses on 
dreams, reflections, hymns, or magic. The vocals are reserved for 
mythical or legendary characters (Cupid, Merlin, King Arthur, and 
others), while the protagonists use speech to express themselves 
and tell the story. 

These “dramatic” operas were popular at the end of the 
seventeenth century, and Purcell took full advantage by writing 
music for six of them. The librettist, John Dryden, originally in- 
tended for the opera to be an allegory between the Catholic and 
Protestant powers and their reconciliation, but the text was modi- 
fied to reflect the actual outcome. In his preface to the printed edi- 
tion, Dryden explained that he needed to adapt the libretto to the 
changed political circumstances of 1691: “But not to offend the 
present Times, nor a Government which has hitherto protected me, 
I have been oblig'd so much to alter the first Design." 

This large-scale recording focuses solely on the musi- 
cal selections and is expertly realized by artistic director Lionel 
Meunier. A light, energetic opening of four instrumentals starts this 
enchanted journey. With a diverse cast of musicians, and no short- 
age of talent, Meunier artfully brings together the various forces to 
give life to Purcell’s creation. Purcell, a singer himself, had a mas- 
tery of melody ranging from simple to coloratura style. The vo- 
cals here offer a shining example of his genius. “The Lot is Cast,” 
sung by Stefanie True, is a fluid rendering of recitative style, while 
“Brave Souls" opens in imitative style and is sung by the chorus. 
“Come If You Dare" is a regal challenge to arms whose melody is 
echoed in the closing first act tune. 

Act II opens with “Hither This Way," sung effortlessly by 
soprano Caroline Weynants, followed by baritone Marcus Farns- 
worth’s powerful rendition of “Let Not a Moon Born Elf’ and a 
reprise of “Hither This Way” with Weynants and chorus. Olivier 
Berten’s relaxed, clear voice floats over an opening peaceful organ 
accompaniment in “How Blessed Are Shepherds,” later joined by 
the chorus and orchestra. “Come Shepherds, Lead Up,” sung by 
the chorus, is followed by a hornpipe that reprises the melody. 

In Act III the “Frost Scene” has always attracted praise 
from critics. It is one of Purcell’s most famous achievements with 
bold contrasts of styles and the masterful succession of melodies 
like “Great Love,” “What Ho! Thou Genius of This Isle, Thou 
Doting Fool” among others, leading to a climax at the end of the 
chorus “’Tis Love That Has Warmed Us.” The scene ends with a 
bourée and a lively hornpipe in the style of pipe and tabor music. 

Act IV, though short, offers a variety of styles: soft music 
featuring two recorders and theorbo, aptly played by Simon Linné; 
"Two Daughters of This Aged Stream," a duet with Stefanie True 
and Zsuzsi Toth accompanied by organ and theorbo; and “How 
Happy the Lover," a trio showcasing Weynants, Toth, and Berten 
in the form of a passacaglia. Another trio follows with Weynants, 
Toth, and Daniel Egersema singing “In Vain Are Our Graces.” The 
dramatic closing “Trumpet Tune" is loud and boisterous, foreshad- 
owing the action to come. 

Act V begins with an energetic instrumental leading to a 
more subdued and reflective “Ye Blustering Brethren.” “For Fold- 
ed Flocks” is a trio with theorbo accompaniment, and “Your Hay is 
Mowed" is a joyful tune featuring soloists and chorus. In “Fairest 
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Isle” and “You Say ’Tis Love” the theorbo again provides the right 
touch of support. The short “Trumpet Tune” that follows leads 
to a bravura performance of “Saint George” by Sophie Junker. 
“Our Natives Not Alone” uses the full cast and orchestra. “Grand 
Dance,” in the form of a chaconne, ends this outstanding endeavor. 
The insert provides historical context, libretto, and cast 
listing. All involved have impressive résumés, extensive perform- 
ing experience, and artistic affinity for this undertaking. Using 
only twelve vocalists (many performers perform multiple roles) 
and a small group of instrumentalists, the overall effect is quite 
stunning. Spend some time to absorb all the music on this two-CD 
set. There are more tunes to discover and extended listening will 
enrich your appreciation of Purcell’s King Arthur. 
Frank DeGroodt 


Theorbo Concerto by Stephen Goss 

Matthew Wadsworth, theorbo, with the Scottish Orchestra 
under the direction of Benjamin Gilmore 

Deux-Elles Limited 

The theorbo arose out of a time and place of intense ex- 
perimentation in Florence at the turn of the sixteenth century. With 
this in mind Matthew Wadsworth, a passionate champion of the 
theorbo, searched for composers interested in creating modern 
repertoire for it. This concerto, the first for theorbo, was commis- 
sioned by Wadsworth, written in 2018, and premiered in Hong 
Kong. It consists of four movements: I Prelude/Interlude, II Scher- 
zo/Interlude, III Passacaglia/Interlude, and IV Finale. 

Stephen Goss’s style is influenced by his guitar work as 
a performer, composer, arranger, improviser, and collaborator. He 
has received commissions for works from many of today’s lead- 
ing guitarists. He is chair of composition at the University of Sur- 
rey, director of the Guitar Research Center, and professor of guitar 
at the Royal Academy of Music in London. Goss’s first work for 
theorbo, The Miller s Tale, based on one of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales, was commissioned by John Williams for Wadsworth. 
It exploits the distinctive tunings, colors, and resonances of the 
theorbo, while weaving together an eclectic range of influences 
that are both retrospective and forward looking. It uses many tech- 
niques foreign to players in its heyday: slides, harmonics, rock- 
like strums, and imitation of the mandolin plectrum tremolo. 

This short work, less that twenty minutes, is a power- 
house of ideas and compositional techniques. It moves along al- 
most uninterrupted, presenting various narratives and transitions 
from abrupt to understated subtle changes. Goss was influenced 
by many disparate sources like the novel Cloud Atlas, from a typi- 
cal post-classical concerto, the baroque sonata form, theme and 
variations, to traditional Florentine theorbo practices. Upon each 
listening you will find another layer of interest and understanding. 
Meanwhile the interludes look back to the theorbo’s Florentine 
character and role in accompaniment. These create a bridge be- 
tween the four movements, forming a unified, flowing, and ever- 
changing journey of time, technique, and musical language. 

The lush and serene string opening motive of the Pre- 
lude beckons the theorbo into an array of arpeggios, harmonics, 
and slides, leading to a dialogue between the two with sonorous 
sounds mixing with seconds and arpeggios. This leads impercepti- 
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bly to Interlude 1 and a rapid change of character with the theorbo 
taking on the accompanying role. The Scherzo dovetails into an 
energetic interplay and leads to a slower, whimsical motive by the 
strings that is mimicked by the theorbo. The dialogue is further 
punctuated by the strings and strumming of the theorbo in answer 
to the motive. Interlude 2 begins with a relaxed accompaniment to 
the gorgeous, romantic cello melody and leads to the Passacaglia. 
Here the opening bass is both mysterious, jazzlike, and structured 
on a twelve-tone row while the theorbo answers in tremolo and 
echoes the strings’ blues-influenced motive with imitative inter- 
play. The lush string harmonies are balanced by solo theorbo pas- 
sages and end with strings and double bass. Interlude 3 connects 
with a slow, somber melody and accompaniment. The energetic 
Finale presents previous material in a variety of unexpected ways: 
blues, a boogie-woogie bass line, a tarantella, and, in the middle, 
a Mexican huapango. The resulting dialogue exploits all the re- 
sources the theorbo has to offer and leads to a dramatic finish and 
jubilant statement by the strings. 

The thought and care that went into the concerto is im- 
pressive. The well-crafted, clever composition (variations work- 
ing toward a theme based on a collection of notes), using past and 
present musical language, and inventive use of instruments result 
in a satisfying, worthwhile listening experience. These gifted per- 
formers (kudos to Matthew Wadsworth) and conductor provide 
an ensemble that illuminates the musical ideas. The liner notes 
and the color-coded diagram/photo on the last page illustrate how 
much thought went into this short but rich creation. I applaud Wad- 
sworth’s quest to foster new music for this historical instrument 
as much as Goss’s commitment to composing for it. The creative 
structure underpinning this brief but engaging work is the reason 
this compelling music flows so naturally. Take some time and ac- 
climate yourself to this latest theorbo experience. It will not disap- 
point! 

Frank DeGroodt 


De Zuidelijke Nederlanden en de 


Luitmuziek (13de—18de eeuw) 


Godelieve Spiessens 
Privately published (Antwerpen, 2018) 
Information and sales: contact@lute-academy.be 


Godelieve Spiessens is well-known for her biographies 
of lutenists from the Southern Low Countries, today’s Belgium. 
She must have spent countless hours in archives, gathering bits 
of information on lute players, lute makers, and lute music. Over 
the years her findings were published in separate articles in the 
newsletter of the Belgium Lute Academy and elsewhere, but now 
she has gathered all her information in this privately published pa- 
perback of 154 pages. 

De Zuidelijke Nederlanden en de Luitmuziek (13de—18de 
eeuw), written in Dutch, contains information on Belgian lute 
players and their music, and also deals with players of related in- 
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struments like citterns and guitars. To apply the rather recent Bel- 
gian borders to a region with a complicated past doesn’t seem a 
very historically relevant simplification, but as Spiessens unearths 
a wealth of information as it is, and lute playing in the Northern 
Low Countries has been dealt with in great detail in Jan Burgers’s 
excellent book The Lute in the Dutch Golden Age (Amsterdam 
University Press, 2013; in English), it doesn’t hurt to have this 
restriction. 

The book is divided into four chapters: lute players in 
courtly service, lute players in the service of church and city, lute 
building in the Southern Low Countries, and printed lute music. 
This fourth chapter is by far the longest. After a list of sources for 
the illustrations follow an impressive number of 259 footnotes. I 
have read the book from beginning to end and made notes in the 
margins—both as a reference for making this review but also for 
future reference, as the book has no index. 

On the one hand, this book offers more information and 
in greater detail than I could ever imagine. What to think of the 
salaries, including money for strings, paid to Gregorio Huwet at 
the court in Wolfenbiittel in successive years? Or the story of the 
lute player who was convicted for stealing material to protect his 
lute while traveling? I love such details. But on the other hand, 
not all information is backed up by sources in the footnotes. We 
learn for example about Marta Dinpuocherina, a sixteenth-century 
female lute player who, according to Spiessens, was “polite but 
ugly.” That is a rather provocative statement for which no source 
is given. Also, all information is given as is, without much back- 
ground information to put the facts in a wider perspective. To read 
about the exact salary of a lute player is good, but doesn’t tell me 
much without comparing it to other salaries at the time. To learn 
about a female lute player is interesting, but how common was it 
for women to play the lute professionally? 

I am sure Spiessens knows her lutes, but I am confused 
about her use of the words theorbo, theorboed lute, and baroque 
lute. Also, I found it unclear which of the early seventeenth-cen- 
tury lute players she mentions used the d-minor lute. Spiessens 
presupposes an erudite reader who understands Latin, early Span- 
ish, French, and German, as quotes from original sources are not 
translated. I must confess I had trouble with some of these quotes. 

I love this book for its wealth of information, yet cannot 
help but think the information would benefit from a slightly dif- 
ferent presentation, one in which every chapter was preceded by a 
paragraph sketching the historical background so the information 
Spiessens so painstakingly collected could be appreciated even 
better. 

David van Ooijen 
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Lute Society of America at the Amherst Early Music Festival 
Connecticut College, New London CT 
July 21-28, 2019 
Directed by Jason Priset 
The Lute Society of America Seminar 2019 will 
be part of the Amherst Early Music Festival. 
Classes are designed for lute players of all 
levels, from complete beginners to advanced. 


See amherstearlymusic.org/aemf_lutes for 
updates! 


Festival Lute Faculty: 
Xavier Diaz-Latorre 
Rolf Lislevand 

Jason Priset 

Richard Stone 

Bor Zuljan 


The first week at Amherst Early Music, 
July 14-21, 2019 offers opportunities for 
advanced lutenists and theorbo players 
to take part in the Baroque Academy. 
See website for audition details. 


In week two, in addition to LSA, there 
will be a 17th Century Opera Project, 
directed by Julianne Baird and Richard 
Stone, with auditioned opportunities for 
lute players. 


@ amherstearlymusic.org 


